MEN OF POWER

nounce it; whereupon she would run out to see with her
own eyes, but by that time "the fugitive sun would be
gone, thus depriving her of her meal. 'That does not
matter/ she would say cheerfully, 'God does not want
me to eat today/ And then she would return to her
round of duties." Along with her religious fervor, and
balancing it, she had a large fund of common sense.
Like most Indian women she was uneducated, but her
reputation for kindly wisdom in daily affairs brought
many women to seek her counsel.

From his parents Gandhi thus received a bent toward
honesty in matters of government, toward habits of
personal piety, and toward self-denial through chari-
table works and fasting. He never forgot those early
lessons, taught by example rather than by precept.
They entered into the fiber and grain of his character.

He attended the state schools. Britain, even in those
early days of her conquest, had introduced the teaching
of English into these schools in the hope of making it
the means by which young Indians would fit themselves
for public service. Sons of officials like Gandhi's
father learned it. But having learned it some of them
did not stop with official bulletins of information and
instruction. They went on to read the New Testament
in English, Shakespeare, John Locke, Milton, Tom
Paine, and the American Declaration of Independence.
These great voices of liberty stirred their imaginations
and set them thinking about freedom for India. To the
everlasting credit of Britain she applied no censorship
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